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An  open  fire,  a  diverting  "book,  a  "bowlful  of  apples — that's  one  perfect 
setting  for  a  pleasant  evenin,^.     This  fall  and  winter^-if  there  is  plenty  of  fire- 
wood on  hand,  good  literatui-e  within  reach — many  such  evenings  are  in  store  for 
those  who  enjoy  them. 

Tor  coming  to  market  now  is  a  "big  crop  of  apples.    The  commercial  crop  this 
year  probahly  will  he  one  fourth  again  as  large  as  it  was  last  year  and  well  above 
average,  according  to  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    There's  nc 
telling,  of  course,  hov/  many  more  apples  are  being  produced  by  countless  backyard 
trees  over  the  country.    Nor^  does  the  estimate  for  the  commercial  crop  include 
apples  grown  for  canning  and  drying. 

Good  nev.'s  to  apTDle  munchers  who  start  straightv;ay  to  consume  their  share  ie 
that  this  year  there  v/ill  be  big  supplies  of  the  earlier  apples,  especially  those 
that  are  good  for  eating  fresh  cut  of  hajid.    Apple  prices  so  far  this  season  have 
been  fairly  low. 

There's  no  better  reason  for  eating  apples  than  their  appealing  flavor  and 
crunchiness.    But  red  or  yellow,  striped  or  blushed,  an  apple  is  also  a  worthwhile 
bit  of  nourishment.    Eaten  v/ith  the  skin  on,  it  helps  to  keep  the  digestive  tract 
of  a  person  in  normal  health  in  good  order.    Also,  a  good  deal  of  the  mineral  con- 
tent of  the  apple  is  near  the  skin.     Apples  contribute  small  amounts  of  three 
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vitamins — C,  B,  and  G,     These  ooncributions,  especially  of  -rltamin  C,   tal'.e  on 
importance  when  the  apple  is  a  frequent  item  in  the  diet. 

Uppermost  in  the  mind  ox  the  woman  who  buys  apples  should  be  the  purpose 
for  which  she  v;ants  them.     7ot,  as  any  little  boy  knows,  there  are  some  apples  that 
are  best  just  as  they  come  off  the  tree,  others  more  tru^t  and  firm,  which  rjre  best 
left  alone  until  the  cook  gets  around  to  doing  sope  thin;;  about  them.     Still  others 
are  good  either  waj^  although  for  cooking  they  necdii't  be  fully  ripe,  as  they  should 
be  for  eatin,';.;  raw, 

Usef\;l  in  apple  selection  is  an  ability  to  recognize  the  more  important 
commercial  varieties,  to  know  v/hat  sort  of  an  £.pple  each  is.     General  purpose  apples 
on  the  market  now  are  Jonathan  and  Grimes  Golden.     Baldwin,   Stayman,  and  Horthern 
Spy  will  be  ready  by  ICovt.mber .    Winesap  and  Yellow  ITcwton  are  later  varieties. 
Three  cooking  apples,  Rome  Beauty,  York  Imperial,  and  PJnode  Island  Greening,  come 
along  in  ITovenbcr,     Delicious  and  Mcintosh,  for  eating  raw,  jire  ready  now. 

If  there  is  a  cool  place  to  store  apples,  it  may  be  economical  to  buy  them 
by  the  bushel  or  the  barrel.     Best  place  to  store  them  at  home  is  in  a  cellar  with 
a  dirt  ■!'loor  an.d  good  ventilation.     Or,  if  the  tempera.ture  never  gets  belov/  freezing 
an  ujjl-.sated  room  or  garhgc  with  a  window  is  suitable.     Before  buying  apples  in 
lar^e  quantities,  however,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  buy  a  sample  lot  first,     Jor  v/hile 
appearance  and  good  color  may  indicate  good  quality,   they  do  not  insure  it. 

There's  no  fruit  on  ecrth  that  assumes  more  forms,   takes  on  more  guises 
than  the  apple,     It  pc-'ij-s  out  of  the  cider  press  in  a,  aparkling  liqvid.     It  appears 
in  tender,  transliiscen:.  J  -.lly.     It  goes  into  spicy  apple  butter.     It  may  be  dried 
or  earned.     And  tv::i  or  cooked,  it  makes  up  dishes  that  fit  into  a  megll  all  along 
the  line  from  friiit  cup  to  dessert, 
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Most  important  thing  to  rememlDer  in  cooking  apples  is  to  "be  sparing  with 
water,  because  the  fruit  is  over  four-fifths  water  and  much  of  this  cooks  out.  Use-: 
only  enough  water  in  ppplespuce  to  cook  the  fruit  soft  without  scorching.    Put  just 
enough  in  baked  apples  to  keep  them  fro;n  sticking  to  the  pan.    Use  none  in 
scalloped  apples,  pie,  or  apple  brown  betty. 

Spices  in  moderation  add  piquancy  to  apple  dishes.     Cinnamon  and  nutmeg 
blend  in  with  the  delicate  apple  flavor  without  stealing  the  taste  spotlight. 
Sprinkle  nutmeg  on  appless.uce  just  before  it  is  to  be  eaten,  otherwise,  it  is  like? 
to  make  the  flavor  bitter  as  the  saace  stands.    Bring  out  apple  flavor  with  a  bit 
of  salt. 

Great  American  Dessert,  as  far  as  many  men  are  concerned,  is  apple  pie  wit" 
cheese.     Something  special  along  this  line  is  apple  pie,  covered  with  American 
cheese  cut  into  thin  slices  or  grated,  and  put  in  a  very  moderate  oven  until  the 
cheese  melts.    It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  pj.e  goes  into  the  oven  freshly  baked 
or  cold — but  it  should  be  served  as     soon  as  it  comes  out. 

Crackers  sprinkled  with  grated  cheese,  then  toasted,  go  well  with  apple 

salads.    For  a  drossy  looking  salad,  cook  pared,   cored,  firm  apples  in  sirup  made 

with  2  cups  vrater,  1  cup  sugar,  and  red  cinnamon  candies.    Drain  the  apples,  chill 

them,  and  fill  centers  with  cottage  or  cream  cheese.     Serve  on  lettuce  with 

mayonnaise  or  French  dressing. 

Apples  are  good  joiners,  too,  in  other  salads,   scalloped  or  fried  v/ith  dif- 
ferent vegetables,   served  with  meat.     Glazed  in  rings  they  are  good  served  hot  wit- 
the  main  course  of  a  meal,  or  chilled  as  a  relish  for  cold  cuts  of  meat  or  cheese. 
And  stuffed  rib  pork  chops  with  baked  ar)ples  make  a  dish  that's  as  pleasant  to 
behold  as  it  is  to  eat. 

To  prepare,  cut  r  pocket  in  each  chop.     Sprinkle  each  with  salt  and  pepper, 
rub  lightly  with  flour.     Sear  on  both  sides  in  a  heavy,  hot  skillet.    Then  fill' 
each  chop  with  well-seasoned  stuffing  and  skev/er  the  edges  together  with  toothpicks 
Lay  on  a  rack  in  a  backing  dish  or  pan  v;ith  cover.    Place  half  an  apple,  cored  but 
not  pared,  cut  side  down  on  each  chop.     Cover  closely  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  about  U5  minutes  or  until  the  meat  is  tender.    Lift  the  chops  and  apples  onto 
a  hot  platter.    Remove  toothpicks  and  serve  at  once, 
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VffiBN  THE  LUITCH  BELL  RIUGS 


East,  West,  North,  South  —  the  oreanized  school  lunch  is  getting  off  to  a 
"better  start  this  fall  than  at  any  tiae  since  young  America  "began  its  annual  tussle 
with  the  three  R's. 

Reason  No.  1  is  mounting  public  consciousness  that  to  develop  the  sound  mind 
in  the  sound  "body,  the  citizen  of  tomorrov;  has  to  ha.ve  good  food  and  plenty  of  it, 
today,  and  every  day.    Mary  Schwartz  Hose,  Columbia  University  nutritionist,  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  sayl 

"The  machinery  of  education  is  v/acted  if  it  operates  on  a  mind  listless  from 
hunger  or  "befogged  "by  indigestible  food,  whether  the  cause  be  carelessness,  povortyi 
or  ignorance," 

Reason  No.  2,  in  many  comnroni t i e s ,  for  this  year's  expanded  school  l\mch 
program,  is  the  food  made • available  by  the  Eederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
Eirst  announced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  August,  this  pro- 
grs^  is  going  forv/ard  as  originally  mapped.    Possible  changes  in  the  food  situation 
created  by  the  world  crisis  are  not  forestalling  this  plan  to  help  feed  America's 
needy  children.    Already  schools  in  every  State  are  cooperating.     If  plans  continue 
to  carry,  between  now  and  the  time  school  closes  next  spring,  it  is  hoped  that  as 
many  as  five  million  underprivileged  children  v/ill  have  a  good  substantial  limch 
every  school  day. 
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G-ood  tepm  \"Oi-]r,  fmoorbpnt  in  eir'-  soj^ool  l.i.noL  -yiO^tct,  is  aorolvtcly  reces- 
sary  in  thir  one  involving;  Iocs,!,  Ste.tc,  and  I'ederal  afeiicisr.     The  Federi^l  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  furnisbss  the  icoa  Oiily  r.itcr  ].ocrl  Tplaiis  ore  laid  for 
cooking  and  serving  the  lanches  to  children  certified  as  elifoihle  for  free  Irnches, 

i^'be  Parcnt-Te;  cher  Asscci.-tion  ^-enorally  sits  in  on  the  sponcorin'-;  conmittec, 
alon-z  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  inemhorr  of  t>e  schr-ol  hoardj  the  hoir.o 
economics  suporvinor  or  toa.cher,  and  s-nckesman  for  the  W.I'.A,     Oftortircs  the  puhli.c 
health  nv.rso,  the  local  hecJ.th  officer,  a  nutritionist  for  the  Hcd  Crocs  chai^ter, aixd 
representatives  of  a  dozen  or  more  civic  and  v.-elfavie  a.gcncier;  .join  in  v/orking  out 
details  of  managoment  and  fin.-ncial  support.     The  Director  of  -ohe  School  Lunch  Proj- 
ect, Federal  Suri^lus  Cor.inoditics  Gorporr.tion,  VJa.shlriton,  r»C.,  v;i].l  <n;ladly  furnish 
details  on  this  cooperative  pro^ra.Ti* 

Thoug;h  hunr^Tj  ch'llren  are  seldom  fu3S.\  ahouo  their  food,  the  Itinchrocm 
mana,ger  is  alv/ays  on  the  lookout  for  nev;  ide.?,s.     To  l^or  the  dailj  hill-of-f are  is 
much  more  than  just  a  '.ray  to  irke  c  re  of  t-aat  "empty  feelinr;".     She  puts  all  the 
"protective"'  foods  possihle  into  the  menu  —  milk,  e^-^s,  liver,  fresh  fruits  and 
vepetaoles,  '.vhcle- grain  cereals  —  coaoinid  in  endless  different  ways. 

One  day  it  Liay  'v^e  a  thick  steaning  so^ip  v;itn  sandwiches  to  help  stick  to  the 
rihs.     Then  there  are  the  ever  popula^r  all-in-one  hot  cashes,   comhinin^:  vegetahles 
with  meat,  eggs,  or  fish,  and  soLie  such  cereal  as  rice,  cra.cJ^ed  v;heat ,  o:^  corn  meal. 
To  the  youngsters  it^s  just  food;  it  locks  gooi,   smells  good,  and  tastesgood.  But 
the  lunchroom  manager  sees  it  in  terms  of  long-time  nutrition.     She  locks  on  each 
lunch  as  doing  its  daily  hit  tov/ard  a  diet  giving  children  at  least  some  of  the 
food  values  they  must  ha.ve  in  order  to  dDvelop  strong  lodies  and  alert  minds, 

A  trained  dietitian  may  even  figure  the  menu  in  terms  of  calcium,  iron, 
phosphorus,  vitamins,  nrotcin,  calories.    But  for  general  parp)Oses  it  is  enough 
to  keep  in  mind  the  main  food  groups. 
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Milk  and  mill:  products.    In  addition  to  their  protein  both  milk  a:ad  cheese 
are  two  of  the  best  sources  of  calcium,  needed  for  building  bones  and  teeth. 

Eggs,  meat  (especially  liver),  fish.    Rich  in  efficient  protein  and  valuable 
also  for  minerals  ajid  vitajnins. 

Fruits  and  vegetables.    The  yellow  and  leafy  green  vegetables  are  outstanding 
in  vitamin  A.    Tomaiioes  aiid  citrus  fruits  rajik  high  for  their  vit.-^in  C.    And  all 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  help  in  glaring  flavor,  variety,  and  food  valxie. 

Bread  and  cereals,  especially  the  whole-grain  products  that  carry  minerals 
and  vitamins  as  well  as  calories, 

Sv/eets  and  fats.    Molasses,  sorgo  sirup,  and  tlie  not-so-highly  refined  sv;eets 
add  some  minerals  as  well  e.s  help  stoke  the  engine  with  fuel*    Of  the  fats,  butter, 
cream,  and  oleomargarine  labeled  as  containing  vitamin  A,  again  add  more  than  just 
calories.    It  is  the  fat  in  food  that  gives  it  ife  staying  quality. 

Oftentimes  the  State  college  of  agriculture  through  its  extension  service 

helps  in  planning  the  school  lunch  program.    The  Bureau  of  Homo  Economics  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  likev/ise  vdll  send  to  any  school  lunch 

manager  or  teacher  a  free  bulletin  of  menus  and  recipos  for  serving  gro^ips  of 

50  children. 

The  school  lunchroom  is  a  place  to  teach  cotirtssy,  cleanliness,  general  health 
habits,  as  well  as  facts  about  nutrition.    Children  find  it  fun  to  compete  in  a 
poster  or  cartoon  contest  on  such  thcmesj    as  "serve  others  before  you  servo  your- 
self", "v;ash  your  hands  before  you  eat",  "take  tine  to  chev/  your  food".    They  enjoy 
too  being  on  committees  to  keep  the  lunchroon  in  order  and  arrpngo  flowers  or  simple 
decorations  for  special  days. 

Some  communities  require  all  jjersons  preparing  and  ser\,^ing  food  for  the 
school  lunch  to  pass  periodic  medical  examinations  so  disease  may  not  be  spread 
by  unsuspecting  "carriers".    Plenty  of  hot  water  for  washing  utensils  and  dishes 
is  also  necessary  for  good  sanitation. 

Run  in  this  way  the  school  lunch  becomes  an  educational  project  for  the  whole 
community.    Eor  children  are  q-aick  to  carry  home  nev;  ideas.    And  when  parents 
understand  the  plan  and  pinirpose  of  the  hot  lunch  at  school,  the  family  meals  may 
also  be  selected  vri.th  an  eye  to  better  nutrition, 
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PIECHIJST  POIHTSHS 

Eev7  creations  of  the  kitchen  are  pointed  to  with  such  pride,,, or  on  occasion 
viewed  with  such  alarm  as  pastry,    Eor  when  pastry  is  good  it  is  very  good  indeed, 
"but  when  it  is  "bad  it  can  "be  practically  inedible. 

In  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  pastry  may  mean  a  variety  of  bi\ked  products. 
Simmered  down  to  its  common  meaning,  however,  prstry  is  the  crust  that  incases  a 
fruit,  a  custard,  or  a  cream  filling  to  make  a  pie.     Sometimes  this  plain  pastry  is 
baked  in  small  shells  for  tarts,  or  used  to  wrap  up  fruit  in  a  dumpling. 

Considering  the  popularity  of  pies,  tarts,  and  dumplings, ,, no  woman  v/ho 
aspires  to  be  a  good  all-round  cook  can  count  her  education  complete  until  she  is 
able  to  make  plain  pastry.    Her  cupboard  seldom  lacks  the  materials  for  making  it, 
Eor  all  that  must  be  on  hand  are  flour,  fat,  salt,  and  water, 

Basic  ingredient  is  the  flour,    A  good  kind  for  piecrust  is  an  all-purpose 
type  that  is  a  blend  of  soft  and  hard-viheat  flo^lrs,    Pastry  dough  made  from  all- 
ptxrpose  flour  is  easier  to  handle  than  that  made  from  very  soft  flour,  because  the 
dough  hojLds  together  better.    Also  the  crupt  is  flakier,  not  so  likely  to  crumble. 

Chief  reason  for  putting  fat  in  pastry  is  its  shortening  power.    Mixed  in 
the  right  way,  the  fat  separates  the  particles  of  flour  from  each  other,  makes  the 
crust  "short"  or  tender.    Almost  any  kind  of  good-flavored  fat  may  be  used  for 
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piocrust.    Lprd,  Irrd  compound,  or  one  of  the  h7dror:en'', ced  vegetable  fats,  is 
commonly  used,  and  both  experiment  aud  oyporience  show  them  to  bo  satisfactory.  In 
general,  lard  has  greater  shortenings  poiver  tlmn  other  fats  ordinarily  -used. 

As  long  as  tastes  var:/,  there  can  never  be  one  formula  for  piecrust  that 
suits  all.    But  a  crust  that  is  medium  rich  will  please  most  of  the  pie  eaters  most 
of  the  time,    ^ov  a  double- crust  pie,  measure  out  1-1 /c  cups  of  sifted  flour,  from 
5  to  6  tablespoons  of  fat;  3/4  to  1  teaspoon  of  salt;  and  about  2-l/2  tablespoons 
of  water- 

Piecrust  may  be  nixod  either  vdth  all  the  ingredients  cold,,, or  it  may  be 
mixed  by  the  boiling  v;ater  ncthod.     The  above  proportions  hr.ve  been  worked  out  for 
the  first  method,., th^  one  used  by  a  majority  of  cookso 

Pirst  step  in  mixin^-  by  this  method  is  to  cut  the  solid  fat  into  the  flour 
and  salt  in  order  to  divide  the  fat  into  sr.iall  particles,  to  coat  thece  x^articles 
with  flour.    Use  a  pastry  cutter  for  this,  or  a  lorkj  a  covjplo  of     lV-ob,  or  the 
fingertips.    But  when  doin^  the  mixing  v.dth  the  fingertips,  'vork  i^:.'y'rlj  so  the 
fat  will  not  get  too  soft  with  the  warmth  of  the  fingers.    Have  the  fat  cold  to 
begin  with. 

Continue  to  cut  the  fat  into  the  flour  ujatil  the  ini:ct''rre  hr.s  a  granular 
appearaiice,  with  the  size  of  the  grains  about  the  sane  as  those  in  coexse  corn  mea,l. 
Then  begin  to  add  the  final  ingredient,  water. 

Only  a  small  arour.t  of  water  is  "enough"  for  a  piecrust,    A  little  more  than 
enough,  or  a  little  less  can  n&k:e  the  difference  bet^^eer  good  and  poor  pastry.  Too 
much  water  makes  the  crust  tc-jgh.    Too  little  v;ater  results  in  a  crumbly,  heavy 
crust. 

Add  the  cold  vrater,  a  little  at  a  time,  by  sprinkling  it  over  the  surface  of 
the  flour  and  fat  m.i::t-ure.    Combine  each  dampened  p^art  into  dough,  then  push  this 
aside  and  add  wa.ter  to  the  rest  of  the  fat  and  flour,  a  portion  at  a  time,  until  the 
mixture  becomes  a  stiff  dough,  637-UO-2 
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Roll  out  a  llttlo  more  than  half  the  dough  on  a  lif^htlj-  floured  hor.rde  V/hen 
it  is  large  enough  to  line  a  piepnn,  fold  it  in  half  and  nlide  it  onto  the  pan.  An 
easy  xiray  to  see  if  the  dcu^h  is  lar;5e  enough  for  the  pan,  is  to  turn  the  pan  upside 
dovm  on  the  doi.igh  and  jiidge  by  that^    Pat  the  dough  li(-^htly  to  r^ct  rid  of  air 
"buhbles  that  nay  have  for-ned.  between  the  crust  and  the  pan.     If  the  crust  is  to  "be 
baked  before  the  filling  goes  into  it,  prick  the  dou.?;h  every  2  or  3  inches, 

^fhen  the  crust  is  bcilced  first,  nany  v;omen  like  to  "nut  it  on  the  outside  of 
the  piepan.  so  it  cannot  shrink  out  of  shape.     Similarly,  tart  shells  may  be  baked 
on  the  oaitside  of  muffin  tins.    About  10  minutes  in  a.  hot  oven  (Uoo'^^r.)  is  enough 
to  brov;n  either  lightly. 

Custard  type  pies,  r.iFde  ';\rith  a  pre-hakcd  crurt,  need  about  25  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven  (3[;0°I'r)  for  co'^king,  to  set  the  custard,    Jruit  pies  with  a,  pre- 
baked  crust  need  from  25  to  30  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (375°  to  UOO'^  F.) 
Double-crust  fruit  pies  without  the  crust  baked  first  need  about  33  ^ninutes  in  0. 
hot  oven  (^25°  F.)  or  a  little  longer  if  the  fruit  is  one  tliat  doesn't  cook  tender 
in  that  tine. 

If  more  dough  is  made  up  ahead  of  time  than  can  bo  used  at  once,  it  may  be 
kept  over  a  day  or  two  in  the  refrigerator.     It  will  be  easier  to  roll  out  if  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  refrigerator  a.  little  ahead  of  time  to  lot  it  "warm  up"  a  bit. 

Smaller  pieces  of  pastry  are  needed  for  fruit  dumplings  or  turnoverso  ^or 
an  apple  dut^pling,  jnit  a  whole  peeled,  cored  apple  into  the  center  of  a  piece  of 
piecrast  about  as  largo  as  a  fruit  plate.     Sprinkle  the  a:,;plc  I'lrith  a  m.ir.bure  of 
sugar,  cinnamon,  and  a  few  grains  of  salt„    Dot  the  fruit  with  butter.    Lift  up  the 
edges  of  the  dough  and  press  then  together.    Place  in  greased  muffin  tins  and  bake 
in  a  mcx-erate  oven  (550°  to  375^  pj  for  30  minutes.     Sez-ve  hot  with  lard  or  liauid 
sauce, 
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A  PLENTIFUL  NUT  CROP 

Nuts  are  plentiful  over  most  of  the  United  States  this  year,  judging  by 
estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Included  in  the  official  estimates  of  the  crop  reporters  are  only  the  nuts 
that  are  grown  in  large  enough  quantities  to  make  them  important  commercial  crops  — 
peanuts,  English  walnuts,  pecans,  almonds,  and  filberts.    Of  these  filberts  probably 
will  bo  coming  to  market  in  record  abundance  and  walnuts  in  near-record  abundance. 
Almonds  are  expected  to  be  slightly  under  last  year's  all-time  high..    And  pecans, 
though  they  v;onH  be  breaking  records,  probably  will  be  more  plentiful  than  they 
were  last  year. 

Peanuts  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.    First,  unlike  these  other  nuts,  they 
do  not  grow  on  trees.    In  fact,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  legumes  rather  than 
nuts.     Second,  pea:auts  are  grown  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  tree  nuts.    This  year, 
peanuts  promise  to  be  slightly  less  abundant  than  they  were  last  year  when  there 
was  an  exceptionally  large  crop. 

Shopping  for  nuts  nay  bring  up  one  question  —  "Is  it  better  to  buy  nuts  in 
the  shell  or  out?".    There's  no  one  answer.     It  de]pends.    Nuts  in  the  shell  are 
somewhat  cheaper  per  pound  and  not  so  likely  to  get  contaminated.     On  the  other 
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h?.r?d,  ruts  rii'eady  Ghcllc^  cvc  tlr.e  ti'K-  ^nrl  Ij.^'bor  it  t'-'  >■  t  thor''  rv.t  of 

the  shell,  -^nd  thoy  tak?.  up  loss  i-ooin  in  the  storrge  oupljorr'?..-, 

In  most  recipes,  the  aaoiuit  of  nv.ts  called  for  is  e:^pressed  in  trrrns  of  the 
shelled  kernels.     For  ths.t  reason,  vjhen  hiijinj^'  iiash^llod  iiut  s  for  a.  particjl'^r 
recip'3,  it  is  useful  to  know  hov;  much  they  \:ill  v/ciirh  and  neosur.-:  after  they  aro 
shellec' ,     Thpt  :  nf  cn-i-'^t  ion  vorkod  cut  ppprozim;-tely  for  six  populrr  nuos  f^Ilc\:sr 

Almonds;     For  1  pound  or  >-l/2  cups  shollod  kernels  it  tpkes  auout  'j-ljZ 
pcmds  unshollod  nlTA;:)iicLs .    I'lltertC.     For  1  pound,  or  3--/2  cuj)s  shelled  J-rernols 
it  tskes  pboxrt  2-l/U  pounds  of  unp-helled  fil'ooito.    I-eariUts;     For  1  pound  or  3  '^'^ 
3-^1/2  cups  of  shelled  kernels  it  tpkos  p."hout  I-I/2  pounds  of  T>eanuts  in  the  shell. 
Pecans;     For  1  pound  or  ~j)-l/2  c\ips  shelled  pocrns  it  takes  atout  2-l/2  pounds 
pecans  in  the  shell.    En;'^lish  v;alnuts;    For  1  pound  or  4  cups  of  halved  Eng'lish 
walnuts  it  tekez  about  2'-l/2  pj-onds  of  imshellcd  nuts.    Sl-'^-ck  yalnnla:  1  po-'und 

or  3  cups  "broken  kernels  it  t^kcs  ahor^t  5~"i/2  pounds  of  nuts  in  .ne  shell- 
Greatest  of  all  r.v.t  virt.ues  are  freshmss  and  crispiiess^    Host  nuts  are  rich 
in  fpt  and  if  this  "bocoTncs  rancid  the  nuts  hav-:  a  disagreeable  flavor.    To  prevent 
this,  it^  s  a  good  idea  to  buy  nuts  in  fairly  snial:.  qupjitities  and  to  use  them 
quickly.    Keep  them  ia  eci  airtig.ht  cDntolnor  in  a  cool,,  dry,  dark  places 

Although  nuts  are  practically  ic^de-to-order  izr  .^'-It-'hen  use,  th5ro^  s  one 
precaution  no  cock  could  overlook,    3e  s'lire  evc.ry  bit  of  the  shell  is  separated 
fron  the  nvit  meats.     "0  bite  into  a  piece  of  cake  or  csndy  and  come  upon  a  stray 
bit  of  shell  comes  definitely  imdor  the  hep.d  of  urplca-sant  surprises. 

Nuts  ore  often  added  to  vary  favorite  recipes  for  bresdir,  muffins,  cakes, 
biscuits,  v/affles,  or  cookies.     There  need  be  no  change  in  the  other  ingredients. 
Use  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  cup  of  nuts  to  each  cup  of  flour, 
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In  ',;cncoctio;:.s  thnt  h-ye  to  l^c  nc.i'-'sl  for  any  Acn^ctl-  -:f  tine  meet  cooks 
prefer  nuts  with  r  pronounced  flcvo:.-.    ITuoS  '.■.'it'i  distinctivo  flp.vors  nr3  pIso  f;cod 
in  ice  cre.'^m.    Slack  v/alnuts  Rnd  pistanho  nuts  ar3  cftrn  r-ddod,,    A^bout  one-half  c'.ip 
of  nuts  to  1  qugrt  ice-cropra  mixture  is  a  go'^'d  pro-pert  ion. 

Mixed  with  ingredients  for  n.  sal^d^   sprinkled  atop  the  snl^d  itself,  or 
served  -alongside  in  small  paper  cups,  nvts  lend  fin  interesting  cricpness  of  texture, 
A  hit  of  salad  wisdom  that  many  a  woman  hns  picked  up  for  herself  is  that  hickory 
nuts,  blrck  wlrnuts,  or  English  v/alnuts  should  he  n,ddod  just  hofcre  serving.  Other- 
v/ise  they  nay  discolor  or  darken  the  v;hcla  salad» 

Desserts  of  a  soft  consistency,  such  as  custards,  are  also  enhanced  if  a  fev; 
chopped  nuts  are  sprinkled  over  ther.;  or  v.-hcle  nubs  sjrvod  ,?lon;°;  v/ith  theu„ 

As  for  other  uses  of  nuts,  these  can  be  fcund  in  ajny  section  of  the  cookhook. 
On  the  v/hole  it  is  better  to  include  mits  as  part  of  the  regiilar  meal  rather  than  to 
use  them  as  a  supploment  to  a  meal  that  is  alrea^dy  adequate. 

Most  nuts  are  very  rich  in  fat.    And  althour^h  they  do  contain  protein, 
usually  they  should  be  coi^sidered  as  a  source  of  fat  rather  than  of  protein.  For 
to  get  a  sisea.tlo  amount  of  protein  from  tbem,  one  has  to  ea,t  more  fat  than  is  de- 
sired.    The  proteins  of  nuts  ?ro  not  so  completely  di^^£stiblc  or  as  well  utilized 
as  are  the  proteins  of  animal  origin,  such  as  those  in  mept  or  eggs. 

Good  sources  of  vitamin  3j_  are  peanuts,  pecans,  chestnuts,  almonds,  English 
vmlnuts,  filberts,  £>nd  Brazil  nuts,  "he  pecan  is  also  a  good  source  of  vitajrdn  A, 
Most  nuts  are  rich  sources  of  phosphorus.  Unblanched  ali.ionds,  hazelnuts,  walnuts, 
pecans,  and  hickory  nuts  are  good  sources  of  iron. 
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